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Value of Bees in Fruit- 
Orchards. 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


T is not my object in this 

paper to thrash over old 

straw, but rather to gather 
some golden grains of truth 
from a harvest of facts that 
has ripened since the memor- 
able discussion of this subject 
a few years ago, and gathered 
into a most interesting sym- 
posium. 

Perhaps nothing in that 
symposium was more noticea- 
ble than the difference of 
honest opinion held by many 
intelligent observers, and for 
good reasons as the sequel 
will show. Itis an interest- 
ing fact that the new light on 
this subject has come thru the 
efforts of the fruit-growers 
rather than the bee-keeper, 
and that the solution of the 
problem is a most complete 
proof of the value of bees to 
the fruit-grower. 

_ Before giving the new 
facts that have come to light 
on this subject, I must tell 

how it came about. 
_ Many years ago, down in 
Virginia, a farmer planted 
outa large pear-orchard. As 
he was a bright man he 
thought he would make a very 
Profitable investment, and not 
plant any unproductive trees. 
As Bartlett pear-trees are al- 
most universally known as 
the most productive as wellas 
profitable, he planted his en- 
lire orchard of this variety. 
He cultivated his orchard with 
great care, fertilizers were ap- 
plied, and when ‘he lookt for 
Truit he found “nothing but 
leaves.” But he kept on until 
i ae were exhausted and 
* place went under a mort- 
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gage. The new owner thought he had a bonanza in that 
pear-orchard, and he, too, cared for it until his ability to do 
so failed, when it past into the hands of another person ; 
but still it failed to yield a crop of fruit. I take it that the 
last owner had some faith in ‘** book-farming,’’ for he sent 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington for a solu- 
tion of the problem of an unproductive orchard of Bartlett 
pears. Mr. M. B. Waite, of the Department, was sent down 
to study the subject on the ground. He guest the trouble 
to be the lack of cross-pollination with other varieties, and, 
fortunately, he guest right. More or less of the orchard 
was grafted with other varieties; but before it came into 
profitable bearing it was struck with ‘blight ’’ and ruined. 
But it had served a useful purpose. A new interest was 
taken in the subject of the effects of self and cross pollina- 
tion of fruit-blossoms, and the scientific study of the sub- 
ject began. This was carried out by taking pear and apple 
blossoms just before they open, and removing a part of the 
blossom and then applying either pollen of the same variety 
or some other variety, and covering at once to prevent in- 
sects from interfering. In this way it could be told whether 
a given variety would prove fertile with its own pollen or 
not, and just the effects of crossing with other varieties. 


As a result of these studies Mr. Waite says: ‘‘ Many of 
the common varieties of pears require cross-pollination, 
being partially or wholly incapable of setting fruit when 
limited to their own pollen. Some varieties are capable of 
self-fertilization. Self-pollination takes place, no matter 
whether foreign pollen is present or not. The failure to 
fruit with self-pollination is due to sterility of the pollen, 
and not to mechanical causes, the impotency being due to 
lack of affinity between the pollen and ovules of the same 
variety.” 

‘‘ Varieties that are absolutely self-sterile may be per- 
fectly cross-fertile. The normal typical fruits, and in most 
cases the largest and finest specimens from both the so- 
called ‘ self-sterile ’ and ‘ self-fertile’ varieties, are crosses.”’ 

‘* Self-fecundated pears are deficient in seed, and the 
seeds produced are usually abortive. The crosses are well 
supplied with sound seeds.”’ 

He gathered most of the cross and self-pollinated fruits 
resulting from most of his experiments for study and com- 
parison, and found, as a rule, a decidedly better develop- 
ment of the blossom-end of the fruits of those cross-pollina- 
ted than those self-pollinated. He found, also, a disposition 
or tendency in self-pollinated late varieties of pears to 
wither before ripening, while those resulting from crosses 
ripened perfectly. Myson has offered to copy several of 
Mr. Waite’s illustrations. 

Fig. 1 shows a Bartlett pear crost with pollen of Easter 

ear. : 
- No. 2 shows a self-pollinated Bartlett pear. 

No. 3 shows seeds under a from cross-pollinated Bartlett 
pears ; under 4, seeds from self-pollinated pears. 

About three-fifths of the varieties of pears experimented 
upon appear to have been wholly self-sterile, or were greatly 
benefitted by cross-pollination. 

Even with those varieties capable of self-fecundation, 
the pollen of another variety is prepotent (more powerful) ; 
and unless the entrance of foreign pollen is prevented, the 
greater number of fryits will be effected with it. 

As apples blossom soon after pears, a large amount of 
work was done with them to ascertain the effects of self 
and cross fertilization. He says: 

‘In a general way the results were similar to those ob- 
tained in the experiments with pears. The division of the 
varieties into self-sterile and self-fertile sorts was not 
nearly so well markt. 

‘Crossing gave decidedly better results in all cases than 
self-pollination. The Baldwin, which was experimented 
upon freely, may be cited as a variety that comes as near 
being self-fertile as any, and yet even this is far from being 
entirely so; for in the best trees the percentage of fruit re- 
sulting from self-pollination was not more than a fourth of 
that which resulted from crossing. Some ofthe Baldwin 
trees, in fact, seemed to be self-sterile, and all the varieties 
occasionally set self-pollinated fruit.”’ 

He does not seem inclined to place much confidence in 
a strict classification, even of pears, as a variety may be 
quite self-sterile in one section, as in the North, and yet be 
quite self-fertile in the South or in some other season. 

Among the sorts of pears he found more or less com- 
pletely self-sterile are the Bartlett, Anjou, Boussock, Clair- 
geau, Clapp’s Favorite, Sheldon, Louisa Bonne de Jersey, 
and other common varieties. Still less would it be possible 
to classify apples. A variety may be self-fertile this year 
and quite the reverse next year, or in one section of country 








and notin another. The weather at blooming-time jg ; 
portant. He says: il 

‘“‘The weather during the blooming period exerts both 
a direct and indirect influence on the setting of fruit. Ry 
when not injured by frosts, the blossoms are often chilled 
by tke cold to such an extent as to interfere with fecunds 
tion. Moderate cold renders the self-fertile trees aclf-ater. 
ile, and severe cold renders them sterile to cross-pollination 
as well. Warm and sunny weather at this time indirectly 
aids the fertilization by favoring insects in their work J 
cross-pollination.’’ ¥ 

; The results of self-pollination in apples are very inter. 
esting. Again I quote from his paper: ‘‘ The apples re 
sulting from some of the experiments were collected and 
studied, and the results were found to be parallel with thos 
obtained in the experiments with pears, the crosses a 
larger, more highly colored, and better supplied with mo 
For example, the hand-crost Baldwin apples were highly col. 
ored, well matured, and contained abundant seeds, whiie the 
self-fertilized were only slightly colored, were but one-fourt) 
to two-thirds the regular size, and seedless. 'The crosses 
were, in other words, like the better specimens of apples not 
bagged from the same tree, and the self-fertilized fruits cor. 
responded with the undersized, poorly-colored specimens 
from the same trees.” The italics are my own, for I wisht 
to call attention to the inferior quality of apples produced 
by self-pollination, rendering them of little value except for 
cider or swine. 

Fig. 4 of my illustrations shows a Baldwin apple crost 
by pollen of the yellow Bellflower, while No. 5 showsa large 
specimen of Baldwin self-crost, and No. 6 a small specimen 
of the same. The effects of cross-fertilization in increasin 
the size of fruits is an exceedingly interesting fact. ¥ 


Prof. Munson, of the Maine Experiment Station, has 
found that the size of tomatoes may be quite dependent upon 
the amount of pollen they receive while in bloom. One re- 
ceiving a large amount may be four times as large as one 
receiving only a small quantity. We have, doubtless, al! 
observed that a pea-pod that has set only one or two peas is 
greatly dwarft in size. What the pod is to the pea, the skin 
and pulp are to the apple-seeds. Facts prove, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the cross-pollinagion of apples does 
affect not only the seed but the fruit also. 

Prof. Waite gave considerable attention to the quince, 
but did not find so great a difference, and the fruits were as 
perfect and as abundant where self-fertilized as when crost. 
This is not as we should have expected, but we should be 
satisfied with the truth. 

Prof. F. A. Waugh, of the Vermont Agricultural Col- 
lege, has been at work along this same line in a careful 
study of the numerous varieties of native and Japanese 
plums, and has found them, almost without exception, self- 
sterile here in the North. 

In concluding his paper Mr. Waite says: ‘‘ The number 
of insect visitors in any orchard determines to a great ex- 
tent the amount of cross-pollination carried on. The pollen 
of the pear and apple is not produced in sufficient quantity, 
nor is it of the right consistency, to be carried by the wind; 
and the pollination of these. trees is, therefore, dependent 
upon the activity of insects...... If there is no apiary in the 
neighborhood, therefore, each large orchardist should keep 
a number of colonies of bees. Honey-bees and other mem- 
bers of the bee-family are the best workers in cross- 
pollination.”’ 

His advice to fruit-growers is to plant not more than 
three or four rows of any one variety together, unless the 
variety is known to be perfectly self-fertile, and be sure 
there are enough bees in the neighborhood, or within two 
or three miles, to visit properly the blossoms, and, when 
possible, to favor the bees by planting in a sheltered situa- 
tion, or by planting windbreaks. 

I must confess a keen enjoyment in again taking up the 
study of this subject under the light that recent scientific 
investigation by careful, painstaking, and unprejudiced ob 
servers has thrown upon it. We can now see why there was 
such a variety of opinion on this subject in the symposium 
referred to. We find that, while some varieties of both 
apples and pears are, under favorable conditions, capable 
of self-fertilization, yet a majority of the various varieties 
of apples and pears are either wholly dependent upon insect 
visits, or greatly,benefited by them, in setting and matur- 
ing their fruits. 

Should any wish totstudy thisesubject further, I would 
refer them toa paper by M. B. Waite, Assistant Patholo- 
gist, Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. in 
the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 15%, 
which I wish might be placed inthe hands of every fruit- 
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ver of the land. Prof. L. R. Jones, of the Vermont Ag- 
ae ural College, informs me that Mr, Waite is quite con- 
cs and does not overestimate the value of bees in 
por connection.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Addison Co., Vt. 8 


Something About — and Their 
se. 
BY Cc. P. DADANT. 


S L intend to buy an extractor this year, I should like to get some 
A ‘nformation in relation to it from a user’s standpoint, and not from 


manufacturer. : : 
ag er a machine for a12-inch depth frame take (if a two-frame 
extractor) four of the six-inch extracting-frames? I may wish, at times, 


to extract from the brood-frames, which are standard length, and 11% 
inches deep.—J. P. COBURN. 

ANnswER.—Any extractor made for large frames, with a 
basket 13 to 1334 by 20, will take one of the large frames in 
question, or two of the shallow extracting-frames. Soa 
two-frame extractor will take fourshallow frames with side- 
bar 6 inches deep, such as we use. 

We have always used a four-frame extractor, and those 
that were made for us years ago were of the Excelsior pat- 
tern, then manufactured by Mr. Newman, in Chicago. 
These extractors took four large Quinby frames, or eight 
small ones, and are stillin use by us. We have five of 
them, and altho some of them have been very much bat- 
tered by rough usage and transporting in wagons with 
honey-barrels from one apiary to another, they are still fit 
to be used, tho some of them have been repaired a number 
of times. 

They were made without any center rod, so the frames 
can be turned over without lifting them out, and we find 
that such extractors are about as convenient as the reversi- 
ble, which are necessarily much more cumbersome since the 
frame baskets in them have to swing aroundin the can. 
The task of turning the frames over when they do not have 
to be lifted out, makes but little additional work, and one is 
able to put twice as many framesin the same space. The 
four-frame reversible extractors are quite expensive and 
cumbersome. 

Economy in extractors is a mistaken saving. A farmer 
might as well economize in buying a plow, ora carpenter 
in buying a saw, or a gardener in buying a spade. The 
original cost of these implements is nothing compared to 
the amount of work they do, and an apiarist with but two 
colonies of bees can easily pay for his extractorin one or 
two years by using it judiciously. 

So, in buying extractors, I would urge always to buy 
the very best regardless of cost. If a lubricant is needed 
when using it, use honey only, but be sure and wash it off 
inhot water as soon as the work is over. ‘Tin will remain 
bright under a coat of honey, but wherever the tin is worn 
the iron under it will color the honey and will rust if allowed 
tostand any length of time. So we always wash our ex- 
tractors with hot water as soon as the crop has been taken 
off, and dry them thoroly at once. 

The extractors that are now made are of much better 
quality than those made previously, strength being now 
more considered. The apiarist may save much strain to his 

machine by using combs of fairly even weight in the oppo- 
site baskets of the machine. This is the principal require- 
ment, as the overbalancing caused by a greater weight on 
one side will be likely to warp the baskets or the frame. 

There isno need of fast turning, especially in warm 
Weather. Ascertain the speed necessary to throw out the 
nectar, and regulate the motion in accordance with this. 
A great speed only serves to break out the comb, or to 
crush it against the screen. Hancock Co., Ill. 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees—Something About It. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that he is wintering his 
bees inthe cellar for the first time this winter, and 
the con upon going into the cellar lately he found one of 
oe pecs: roaring to quite an extent. He wishes to know 
weap p the roaring, and also wishes me to tell thru the 
ee the American Bee Journal howa person can 
". when bees are wintering well in a cellar. — 

= sacaeae the above as best I may, I will say that it is 
noisy Fe pea sa thing to find a single colony somewhat 
it eda s0ing into the cellar, but when one is so found 

“i to mark itin some way, that it may be watcht or 





lookt after the next time you go in. Very probably the 
next time the cellaris visited he will find this colony as 
quiet as any, for without more light on the subject, I should 
expect that this colony was in the act of taking honey into 
the cluster. 

Where bees are wintered out-of-doors they generally 
** break cluster’’ with every warm spell that comes, and go 
over to the outside combs of sealed honey, uncap the same, 
and carry quite a store of it over into the center combs sur- 
rounding the cluster, so that they may have plenty of un- 
sealed honey near at hand to carry them over to another 
warm spell. This, in a measure, insures their safety from 
starvation should the cold hold out longer than the sealed 
stores immediately above them last, as they have this much 
in addition. In thus carrying honey the whole colony is 
aroused, and a merry hum is given off, the same as with 
colonies when being fed at any time, or when procuring 
nectar from the field, for, so far as I have observed, bees 
never move nectar from flowers, or feed on honey from 
feeders or the combs, but that this hum of happiness is 
heard. 

Now and then a colony will carry honey into the cluster 
as above while in the cellar, doing this as often as the un- 
sealed honey is consumed surrounding them, which would 
account for the roaring spoken of by the correspondent ; 
but the majority of colonies wintered in the cellar do not 
usually thus carry honey. If this particular colony keeps 
up this roaring I should try (if it were possible to do it with- 
out disturbing other colonies) giving such colony more or 
less ventilation to its own hive, until I struck the right 
amount, when it would remain as quiet as the others. 

As to the part about bees wintering well, it would bea 
hard matter to tell exactly about it; but that I may do the 
best I can, I have just been into my cellar and will tell the 
readér as near as 1 can whatI did and how I found things, 
and I think the bees are wintering fairly well this winter. 


My bee-cellar is perfectly dark, in fact, so dark that I 
have many times taken a piece of perfectly white paper in 
with me, a footor more square, and after having staid so 
long that my eyes have become accustomed to the darkness, 
all they would were I to remain there 24 hours, I have taken 
this piece of paper and past it backwardand forward before 
my eyes without being able to discern the least sign or 
shadow of it. 

There are four doors leading to the cellar, all of which 
are shut behind me in entering one after the other, so that 
no disturbing ray of light or breath of cold air shall dis- 
turb the bees from their quiet slumbers, special pains being 
always taken that all of my movements shall be of the most 
quiet kind, sothat no jar or loud noise shall ever greet 
them. Being in total darknessI stand still and listen, for 
in this listening we can tell more about how the bees are 
wintering than by any other one thing after we have struck 
alight. The sound I hear is like a low, faint murmur of a 
slight breeze in some far off tree-tops, the rumble of some 
train of cars miles away, or the lashing of the waves on 
some distant shore, which is very nearly indescribable. 
Occasionally this semi-stillness is broken by a bee flying 
out on the cellar-bottom, or some single bee giving off a 
“*zeep, zeep,’’ as we often hear while holding the ear close 
toa hive in midsummer, but the same being very much 
fainter and more supprest. 

I have about 75 colonies in this cellar, and the above 
describes as well as I can all that could be heard for a time 
sufficient to count slowly 500,1 standing perfectly still all 
of this time before striking any light. Should there be any 
mice or rats present in the cellar, their presence is more 
quickly detected in this way than with a light, for they are 
very apt to make a noise by running about among the 
hives, which is easily heard in the deep darkness and still- 
ness which reigns. 

If the correspondent has only a few colonies of bees in 
the cellar, he may be obliged to place his ear near the hives 
to hear their low hum, and stay half an hour or so to hear 
a bee fly out; while if there are 200 to 300 colonies in the 
cellar the hum will be louder, and bees be flying nearly all 
the while, if near spring, which it will be before this is 
publisht. 

If the bees are in the house-cellar it will be necessary to 
get up before the family in the morning, so that all may be 
still, in order to test this part of the matter. 

After listening till satisfied, I strike a match and light 
a paraffin or spermaceti candle, thus not annoying the bees 
to nearly so greatan extent as a lamp or lantern, while 
with it I can secure a much more satisfactory result. These 
candles can be procured at almost any country store, and I 
always advise their use in bee-cellars. 
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Having the light I carefully proceed along the rows of 
hives, looking closely for any traces of mice, for so far I 
have not succeeded in fully keeping mice from any bee-cel- 
lar. The presence of mice is detected by finding heads and 
abdomens of bees with the thorax gone, the same having 
been eaten, and by fragments of comb under the hives. If 
these are found buy a common choker trap, if you do not 
have any, and for bait use squash or pumpkin seeds, as 
these have an attraction for the mice beyond anything else 
ever used in or on a trap. 

Having the mouse question settled, I next look at the 
bees at the bottom of the combs. Where wintering well 
only rows of abdomens appear, the points all standing out- 
ward, and nearly or quite motionless, unless you have been 
awkward in your movements so as to arouse them need- 
lessly. Be careful not to hold the light too near, or breathe 
on the bees, as they are easily aroused by either of these. 
I sometimes raise the covers toa few hives and look in at 
the top of the frames, but as this can rarely be done with- 
out disturbing the bees, it is better not to do it unless some 
positive need requires it. 

As Lam about taking my departure I look at the tem- 
perature, which to-day (Feb. 28) was 46 degrees, which is as 
near right as any unless such should be 45 degrees. But 
should it go down to 42 degrees, or rise to 50 degrees, the 
bees would show but little difference, except that the mur- 
mur heard would be somewhat louder. 


At the near approach of the time for putting bees out, 
the hum will become louder, they will not remain so quiet 
under the light from the candle, and more will go to the 
cellar-bottom, even when wintering in good shape. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Color Cards for Grading Honey, Etc. 
BY WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


R. E. E. HASTY (page 38) does not seem to ‘‘ catch 
on ’’ to the object of color cards for classifying honey. 
Comb honey is clast as white, light amber, amber and 

dark. By these designations it is quoted in the various 

markets. The classification applies only to the color of the 
honey, and has nothing to do with the whiteness, greasi- 
ness, evenness, fullness, or any other externa! feature of 
he comb. 

When Iam grading and packing my honey, it is of im- 
portance to me that my grade marks shall be correct and 
acceptable in any market where the honey may go. If part 
of my honey is called light amber in one market, and am- 
ber in another; and another part of it is called amber and 
dark in different markets, I never know how I stand, or 
what I may expect to get for my honey crop. Hence, the 
necessity of having a definite standard to go by. 

If we could always be sure of the source of the honey, 
we might designate it as White Clover, Basswood, Alfalfa, 
Sage, Buckwheat, etc.; but thisis not always practicable, 
particularly with the colored honeys. The classification 
should be uniform for the whole country, so that a case 
markt ‘‘ Amber ’’ by me will be accepted and paid for as 
amber, whether if is sold in San Francisco, Chicago, or 
New York, and not knockt down as ‘“‘ Dark ”’ after it leaves 
my hands and control. If customers prefer dark honey in 
a white comb, the correct grading and classification is just 
what will enable them to get what they want with the least 
trouble. 

WHAT MAKESJA LAYING WORKER ? 


” 
To this question (page 39) Dr. Miller gives his usual 
answer. Allow me to advance a theory in this regard. The 
nurse-bees are governed in their activity partly by the tem- 
perature and partly by the amount of nectar and pollen 
brought in by the field-workers. It has been said that the 
queen is furnisht with a special, prepared food, which stim- 
ulates her reproductive organs and causes her to lay. Ac- 
cording as this food is furnisht in greater or lesser quanti- 
ties, the egg-laying is increast or diminisht. When this 
queen-food is entirely withheld, the egg-laying ceases for 
the time being. 
~~~ T believe that all worker-bees are capable of laying at 
some time of their existence, if not thru the whole of their 
adult life. Under normal conditions the queen-food is 
never offered to worker-bees, but when a colony is queenless 
and anxious for brood, may not the nurse-bees select such 
workers as in their judgment are most capable of egg-lay- 
ing and furnish them with queen-food? and may not this 


and defective organs of these workers as it has on the 
queen? ‘I don’t know,’’ but I think so. 


REMINISCENCES—HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 


In Gleanings in Bee-Culture is a description of the Pea. 
body honey-extractor—the first extractor made and sold jy 
this country—together with illustrations of the machine 
and its inventor. How this brings up memories of older 
times, when Wagner, Langstroth, Quinby, Grimm, Novice 
Baldridge, Heddon, Argo, and many others, more or jes; 
unknown to the present generation, used to write for the 
American Bee Journal. 

In the spring of 18711 bought my first extractor of Mr. 
Peabody, and, when sending it, he wrote: “I have just 
received an order for another extractor from California.” 
As faras I am aware, I was the first bee-keeper on the 
Pacific Coast to own and operate a honey-extractor. If any 
one preceded me, let him arise and claim the priority, — 
Previous to that time all liquid honey was here pro. 
duced by the sun-extractor, or,as we called it, the “sup. 
strainer.’’ The first sun-strainer I workt with had a capacity 
of aton ona hot day. That was in Southern California, ° 
“8 Inyo Co., Calif, 


NO. 3.—COMB HONEY PRODUCTION. 


Spreading Brood—Encouraging Breeding— 
Strengthening Weak Colonies. 





BY R. C. AIKIN. 


HE preceding article closed with my method of spread- 
ing brood by putting the combs back end foremost, i. ¢., 
putting the end of the comb having brood in it to the 

back of the hive, and the honey endto the front. The same 
thing may be practiced by simply turning the entire brooé- 
chamber half around, but of course this can only be done 
with hives having loose bottoms and the entrance in the 
bottom-board. 

To thus change the position of the brood isa splendid 
way to get the combs full of brood frasn end toend. It is 
the nature of the bees to cluster near the entrance, general; 
right at the entrance, and this results in the brood-nest be- 
ing close to the front of the hive. This rule will be more 
nearly universal in sunny climes, and where the hives face 
the sun. To face them north would cause very many colo- 
nies to start breeding at the back, but simply because there 
they find the most heat and the driest part of the hive. 
Also to face east or west will cause many to start at the 
side, but in this case the brood will usually be nearest the 
entrance end. 

After the starting of the brood-nest at the very begin- 
ning, the way it is spread thereafter depends upon the loca- 
tion of the entrance, in the early spring spreading both 
toward the entrance and toward the warm side ; but once 
the colony becomes fairly strong, then mainly toward the 
entrance. If the first breeding of the season has been 
about the center of the front end, they will spread cross 
wise of the combs, and have brood in almost, if not quite, 
every comb, while there is a lot of the back ends free ol 
brood. 

Following these ideas I reverse the order when a colony 
has fairly started, so as to have the equivalent of 1) to) 
combs of brood, even with less than that if the weathers 
warm and the bees seem able to guard the entrance so laf 
from the breeding cluster. This plan gets the combs filled 
with brood from end to end, and while we get no less brood 
—probably more—it is in fewer combs. It surely encour 
ages breeding, for the bees will stretch the cluster to the 
front to guard the exit, thus taking all that can be spared 
from the brood, and the queen, finding bees all over te 
combs, and the honey being cleared from the part of te 
comb near to the front, occupies with eggs. It is mice 
when I want to contract a brood-nest by putting i 4 
dummy, to find 6 or8 combs of brood im 6 or § and not™ 
10 combs. a! 

I also make use of the same idea to stimulate breeding 
—I reverse combs having the back ends full of honey a0 
the fronts empty, when the bees uncap and move the honey 
back. Ifa colony is made to handle honey, and have mu" 
in their sacs, they feed the queen and brood well, and “ 
gain much the same effect on breeding as if they gathere® 
from the fields. ‘ 

The effect of these manipulations will be by far mom 
noticeable if there be no gathering from the fields. [fn 





queen-food have the same stimulative effect on the dormant 





tar is being brought in of course we lose the effect of the 
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pees handling their old stores, but shifting the brood has 
‘ts effect under either condition, and is well worth the 
trouble to accomplish it. I got this idea several years ago, 
pe have largely practiced it ever since. If a colony had 
the fronts of all their combs filled with brood, and the 





, packs of all, or nearly all, empty, when the honey-flow 
e -tarts the first stored goes right to those back ends; but 
a syst turn the hive at that time and get the brood to the 
,, hack, and they will store in sections rather than put honey 
8 -o close to the entrance, and between it and the brood. 
le To have empty comb next the entrance, and the brood 
pack of it helps quite materially to lessen swarming. I 
- know from experience that dry comb placed below and for- 
r- ward of the brood just at the beginning of the flow, will very 
. largely control swarming when running for extracted 
he honey. Ihave practiced it. Of course, this is not practi- 
ny cal in producing comb honey, but in a comb-honey colony, 
{there must be empty comb in the brood-chamber when 
» the honey-flow starts, have it as much as possible between 
= the brood and the entrance. Thus arranged, much of the 
ity honey that would have been putin this comb had it been 
back, will be put above in sections. 

Referring again to those colonies that failed to geta 
good start in early spring, and so are not able to get to 
proper strength when the flow begins, it is well to help such 
just as soon as others are strong enough to spare help for 
them. Remember that the weak colony is not in need of 
brood, it is bees they want. Give them bees and the queen 
will very soon get the brood. The queen has simply been 
held back because she had not workers enough to care for 
the brood, and when she has the bees, is ready to supply 

‘ theeggs. I suspect that many a good queen has been con- 
_— demned (blindly) because she did not havea good, strong 
as colony when she was not at fault at all. 
ono I say give the weak colony dees. My method of giving 
00d: the bees varies according to circumstances. Usually I find 
done and give a comb, from some strong colony, that has a 
1 the goodly patch of brood from which the bees are just emerg- 

ing. There should be bees enough emerge in a short time 
ndid after the comb is given to care for the rest of the brood in 
It is that very comb and keep it from chilling, for the trouble 
rally with the colony is that it has not bees enough to care for 
st be- what the queen can already supply. In two or three days 
more the larger part of this ripe brood is hatcht, and the queen is 
s face supplying the vacated cells with eggs. 
 colo- Another way is to bring bees from an out-yard, if such 
there you have, bringing them in a wire cage and hiving them in 
hive. just at dark or nearly so. They should be sprinkled with 
at the sweetened water, or in some way made to fill their sacs so 
st the that a// goin loaded. If the weather is cool, hive them in 

both full of honey and so nearly chilled that they are glad 
yegin- to getin out of the cold, thus the danger of having the 
> loca- queen killed is reduced to the minimum. In putting 
* both strange bees into a colony always have both those added 
r once and those in the hive being added to, full of honey. Also 
rd the try as much as possible to add young bees; old ones will be 
; been far more likely to kill the queen. 
cross _ In localities where there is little or no honey brought 
quite, in before the main harvest begins, it is a good plan to try 
free of to have each colony almost out of stores just the last few 

days—say a week to 10 days—before the flow begins. This 
colony keeps down the disposition to get the swarming-fever, and 
i to 3 it np = — to have all come right up to the flow with- 
ther 1s out thought of swarming. 
so far If, however, there is a light flow for some days or weeks 
ys filled just prior to the main flow, then it is almost out of the 
s brood questionto have that ‘‘semi-starvation ’’ condition, and so 
encour ' much harder to keep the swarming under control. The 
r to the next best thing to the short-stores plan is to have adjust- 
spared able broc d-chambers so that they can have plenty of comb 
ver tie =e ventilation, the surplus comb to be removed at once 
of the When honey is coming in freely. The difficulty with the 
is nice extra-comb supply is to keep the queen from spreading her 
ig in a orood ‘oo much; not getting too much of it, but getting it 
d not i uilered into too many combs. Larimer Co., Colo. 
reeding 
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The Wild Aster in North Carolina. 


BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 


N reading Mr. Schmidt’s excellent description of wild 
aster, on page 785 (1899), I was struck with what I sup- 
pose isanother peculiarity. Judging from the date of 

blooming in Ohio compared with that of this place, it be- 

gins North as soon as the right atmospheric conditions pre- 
vail, and keeps pace with those conditions southward, 
altho the young shoots for next year’s growth are now 
forming around the old stems at the ground, and the further 
South the longer the season for development. 


Here it begins to bloom in Septemberand lasts until 
late in November, varying with the seasons. Last year our 
bees commenced storing rapidly Oct. 5, and continued a 
month before there was any evidence of a hold up, except 
from an occasional rainy day, the peculiar odor referred to 
being very pronounced. 


When the flow from it is light, the honey sometimes has 
a strong or bitter flavor; at other times it is good, and es- 
pecially if extracted and allowed to candy, which it does 
quickly. 

It flourishes best on moderately dry alluvial soils, or 
good uplands that are cultivated every third year. The 
first year after the land is cultivated, it is thinly set, but 
the bunches present seem to attain their full growth, while 
the second year nearly everything else is crowded out, and 
while in bloom it presents a field of whiteness. 


Where the conditions are the same, some plants bloom 
much earlier than others, and the time of blooming is has- 
tened or delayed by the different conditions or kinds of soils, 
and the surroundings also, which supplies a prolonged, 
continuous flow from this source. 


The cultivation of only a small plot of land two years 
in succession, altho it may be surrounded by or in a lot, 
treated as above described, throws matters out of joint, and 
the spot can be detected for several years, even if so treated 
only once, and afterwards remains unbroken for two years. 
This is true, altho one year’s cultivation apparently de- 
stroys it root and branch. 


It furnishes excellent early grazing for cattle or sheep, 
and is seldom seen on pasture lands. On roadsides and in 
fence-corners, waste-places, etc., where the land is neither 
broken nor continuous grazing allowed, it thrives for years, 
possibly from the same roots, but finally yields to the laws 
of nature, and gives place to something else. 


Years ago I regretted to see frost during the time of its 
bloom, but I have learned that light frosts do not injure it 
in the least, and that heavy dews and cool nights are con- 
ducive to the best yields, while hot, dry or windy weather 
has the reverse effect. 

Like other plants, it sometimes fails to yield nectar at 
all, but can usually be counted on for at least a little help. 
I think many of my colonies stored at least 50 pounds each 
from it the past season. Warren Co. N. C, 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 is a 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 ‘copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


—_— > oo 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the new bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 


sending us ome mew yearly subscription to the American 








Ww > ri be y . . . . . 
‘e will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 





Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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Report of the Colorado State Convention. 


[Continued from page 150.) 


Prof. Gillette then exhibited some sections. One con- 
tained a starter of foundation colored by lampblack, re- 
moved from the bees when they were just beginning to 
draw it out. It showed pellets of wax added by the bees. 
Another sample, containing lampblack foundation extend- 
ing half-way down, showed that the bees transferred wax 
from the upper to the lower portion. Another sample con- 
taining a fullsheet of black foundation showed that the 
bees had transferred wax from it to the corners of the 
wood. Samples of wax molded in test-tubes were also 
shown, showing the amount of wax in pound sections of 
honey under different conditons. (The exact weights were 
not obtained for these notes.) 


SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES FOR COMB HONEY. 


Mr. Lyon—Wintering comes first. Ican carry them 
thru the spring better than thru the winter. They get weak 
in the spring. Shall we double weak colonies or not? I 
have done it only in one way, by taking one hive to another, 
and uniting. With me, it has been aterrible failure. In 
two or three weeks they don’t seem to be stronger than be- 
fore. There are other questions. Shall we change brood 
from the strong to the weak? Should we spread brood in 
Colorado, or turn the combs end for end? Should the hive- 
entrance be left open in winter as in summer ? 

Mr. Pease—I have sometimes tried spreading brood, and 
thought it beneficial, but can not say certainly. 

H. Rauchfuss—I used to spread brood to double up, and 
to draw from the strong to give to the weak, but do so no 
more. It gets the brood-nest out of the proper shape. The 
bees make the colony, not the queen. You can give the 
queen of a weak colony three pounds of bees, and you will 
be surprised at the amount of brood you will get. 

Mr. Martin—Instead of reversing one frame at a time, 
have you tried reversing the whole hive end for end ? 

H. Rauchfuss—I have thought of it, but never tried it. 

Mr. Martin—I tried reversing in this way, as the bees 
consume the honey in the front end first. I think it wasa 
success. It causes them to consume more honey and to 
convert the honey into brood. 

Mr. Moon—I generally leave them alone. They increase 
faster than they cancover the brood. I give them plenty 
to eat, and consider that the most I can do to stimulate 
them. They work more after being fed; they seem to 
**rustle’’ for pollen better. Thecold nights here make it 
unadvisable to spread brood. 

J. B. Adams—lI don’t spread brood. I would reverse the 
whole hive, or all tke frames. If part is reverst, the bees 
can’t follow toward the front fast enough to cover it. 

F’, Rauchfuss—When do you feed, Mr. Moon ? 

Mr. Moon—I have an _ excellent location for early 
spring, but there is nothing between the early sources and 
alfalfa. I feedin that interval. That is right after fruit- 
bloom, about the middle of May to the 20th. I feed bran 
early so as to prevent the bees from becoming attacht to 
places where they will bother the neighbors. 

J. B. Adams—Does it pay to feed a colony already well 
stockt ? 

Mr. Moon—Yes, I believe it pays to feed all I can get 
for stimulation. 

Mr. Lyon—I believe in feeding. I wouldn’t run a yard 
without feeding. Some try too early and make a failure. 
Unless these things are done at the right time, they should 
be let alone. Above all, use plenty of salt and carbolic 
acid. I never open a hive without an atomizer. My plan 
may not be a success with you, and yours not a perfect suc- 
cess with me. You are all against spreading brood. I 
take the other stand. If you spread brood with a handful of 
bees, you do more harm than good. I go toa strong col- 
ony, take a frame of brood with as many bees as possible, 
and make the weak colony strong, and after a certain time 
take another. It does not do harm if done judiciously at 
the right time. If the weather is cold, I avoid it; if right, 
then I commence spreading. 








Mr. Harris—I took a comb from a strong to a weak og). 
ony last spring ; and think otherwise I would have jog it 
It made a booming colony. I think it well to equalize, ~ 

Mr. Lyon—Don’t some of you try this and blame me 
Be sure the strong colony isin the right condition, These 
things are very misleading when not given ina prepared 
essay. 

i. Rauchfuss—I want the bees. I don’t want the broog 
so much. The bees go back to the old stand. I think just 
changing the positions of the weak and the strong colony 
will accomplish this without spreading. : 

Mr. Martin—I think Mr. Lyon refers to brood very 
nearly ready to hatch, with very little unsealed, and in that 
case I know the plan is very successful. 

Mr. Brock—I think the bees know more about the brood. 
nest than I do. When the weather is warm I assist the 
weak colonies with combs and brood. 

Mr. Pease—Our hives are mo¢ in the natural shape, 

Mr. Rhodes—I began early one season to feed the bees, 
I had no honey, but fed sugar. The result wasI had them 
very strong at the flow. From seven or eight colonies] 
had a surplus of 1,000 pounds, while my neighbor with 10 
colonies didn’t have enough to spread over a buckwheat 
cake. I think it better to feed 21 days or a month before 
the flow, as the flow comes June 15. 


DRUG TREATMENT OF FOUL BROOD, 


J. B. Adams—Mr. Tracy did not have a case of fou! 
brood when a foul-broody apiary within a quarter of a mile 
was robbed out entirely. He said he read in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture about carbolic acid and salt. He would fill the 
cells along the top-bars by means of an oil-can, and headed 
off many a case of foul brood. Don’t attempt to cure with 
this. I want to emphasize this. The proportion is one 
part of carbolic acid to 300 parts of water, with a heaping 
tablespoonful of salt to every pint of the mixture. Shake 
well before using. It is best to buy a 5-pound can of the 
acid. 

Mr. Brock—I have used the mixture a number of years. 
I add 1% teaspoonfuls of the acid to a gallon of water, with 
a handful of salt, and apply with a whisk-broom. 

Mr. Martin—Was this treatment used the year the bees 
died off so? 

H. Rauchfuss—Yes. I have tried it a good many differ- 
ent ways the last four years, tho not for foul brood. 


F. Rauchfuss—The instance Mr. Adams quotes can 
also be paralleled when nothing of the kind was done. | 
kept bees a number of years near foul brood, but my bees 
did not get it. 

Mr. Root—I tried carbolic acid in the proportion of 1 to 
500 in pure cultures, without killing the germs. I triedal 
to 300 solution, but that did not killthem. A 1 to 200 solu- 
tion did. I sprayed all the hives without doing much good. 
Cheshire recommends feeding carbolic acid in syrup. Mr. 
Cowan recommends the same, in the proportion of 1 to 300. 
He thinks napthol beta a better disinfectant. I have not 
tried it. 

FENCE SEPARATORS AND TALL SECTIONS. 


H. Ranchfuss exhibited a Danzenbaker super, with 
fences, in the condition in which it was after the sections 
of honey were removed, showing a number of brace-comb 
attachments to the fences. This super was the second one 
put onahive. The first one that came off was filled with 
ordinary sections and separators, and had no brace-combs 
attacht to the separators. The brace-combs in the Danzen- 
baker super were not due to crowding. The outside sections 
were not finisht when it was removed, and another empty 
super was on top of it while it was being finisht, so the bees 
had plenty of room. I used 10 of the latest Danzenbaker 
supers last season, and aimed to put them on the best colo- 
nies I had. All had more or less attachment to the fences. 
The spaces between the slats would be filled up in spots and 
then attacht to the combs. Many of the combs themselves 
were built out on the cleats, beyond the edges of the sec: 
tions. It is claimed that this system results in better fill 
ing of the sections. I produced 350 cases altogether, ane 
could see no difference in filling between the plain and the 
ordinary kind. : 

Mr. Harris—I tried the fences in five or six 10-frame 
supers, and did not find a brace-comb on them, tho ! did on 
others. 

Pres. Aikin—I didn’t get to use any this season. 

Mr. Porter—I have been too busy to make experiments. 

Mr. Harris—The spaces between the slats were not 


_ wide enough at first. if 


F. Rauchfuss—I have had no actual experience mys¢ 
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put expected to get reports in handling supplies. Owing to 
the shortness of the regular stock, some 44x44 x1) sec- 
tions were used by a few. Mrs. Booth likes them, but 
doesn’t think of adopting them. Carl Moon thinks the same. 
The others have not exprest themselves. The main objec- 
tion is they are too expensive. Even admitted that they 
would be cheaper, honey is sold by weight, and we have to 
take a correspondingly greater number of sections to make 
‘tout. There is more comb surface, therefore more foun- 
dation required. Perhaps honey would really cost a trifle 
more to producein plain sections. One reason why they 
were not tried more here is that many have supplies left 
over from the previous season. 

Mr. Root—It is hardly fairto compare the tall plain 
sections with the 44x1%. Under like conditions, if the 
separators are exactly the same as those used with the 44 x- 
17 sections, that is, if plain sections are used with cleated 
plain separators, they will not be filled any better, because 
it makes no difference whether room is taken by a cleat on 
the separator or by the same amount of wood in the sec- 
tion. If 4% full bee-way sections, with the corners cut 
down, are used for comparison instead of the scallopt sec- 
tions, then the conditions are exactly the same. Some 
think more honey is produced without separators. I don’t 
know. But the fences are the next thing to having no sep- 
arators. As to the attachment of the combs to the fences, 
we have had only one other such report. Attachment to 
plain separators also happens, but is thought rare. If any 
bees are inclined to attach to plain separators, those same 
bees might be inclined to attach to the fences. I have seen 
thousands of pounds of honey in plain sections in New 
York, and saw no burr-combsattacht. But the 4x5 sections 
can hardly be compared with the 44% square section. A 
plain section equally as well filled as an old-style section 
will appear to be better filled. I recently secured the state- 
ment of four leading commission-houses in regard to plain 
sections. They all preferred the plain sections because 
they appeared fuller. 

F. Rauchfuss—In Mesa County 700 of these plain-sec- 
tion supers were sold last year. 

J. B. Adams—I tried one super of the 4x5 sections. 
They were not fastened to the fences. 

Mr. Root—A good many have the impression that the 
comb is even with the wood in plain sections, but it is not 
so. The wood does project alittle. A super with fences 
on a weak colony is not filled so soon as one with tight sep- 
arators. Where the colonies are strong we have had a good 
many reports that the sections are entered sooner. Other 
reports have been just the reverse. In regard to the fast- 
ening of the combs to the cleats, the comb is more apt to be 
fastened to a narrow cleat. 

Pres. Aikin—My opinion was once askt about the thick- 
ness of the cleats. I said 2/12 o0f an inch was too thick. 
This is the confirmation. Bees sometimes work out to the 
cleats, and then round the comb out. For years I have 
been dissatisfied with the scallopt section. I have used sec- 
tions with bee-ways clear across. The combs were always 
nicely finisht. I would prefer the plain section scallopt out 
alittle. Ido feel favorably toward the fences. I was ex- 
perimenting with fences before Mr. Root took hold of them. 
When he took holdthen I quit. I thought I would let others 
do the experimenting. 

Mr. Root—The New York bee-keepers claim that the 
corners of a comb are better filled out in a notcht section. 
In a scallopt section the combs are rounding at the corners. 

Mr. Martin—Would it justify the extra amount of 
labor to use the fences ? 

<2 Mr. Root—I have seen fences that had been in use nine 
yeaisat Mr. Morton’s. All they need is a little scraping 
across the cleats and along the slats. 
— F. Rauchfuss—Mr. Root, have you any reports of the 
Hyde-Scholl separator ? 

Mr. Root—We have had one report. 


| If made of wood it 
is not durable. 


Even if it is of tin it is a flimsy affair. 
[Continued next week.) 
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Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
set the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
pie copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
“"9scriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
‘n nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 


by sending in the names and addresses,w’:en writing us on 
other matters. 
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_ The Premiums offered on page 173 are well worth work- 
‘ng for. Look at them. 
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The Amount of comb occupied with brood just before 
the flow commences is the right number of frames to have 
in the brood-chamber during the flow.—DooLIgtrLE, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Get Colonies Strong for the Main Harvest is the 
rule with L. Stachelhausen. His experience, as well as 
that of many others, is that while a colony of 20,000 bees 
may store no surplus, one of 30,000 may store 20 pounds, 
and one of 60,000 may store not only 40 pounds, but 120 or 
more. But he wants as few bees as possible at a time when 
bees areconsumers only.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


Introduction of Queens.—-M. Giraud-Pabou reposts in 
L’Apiculteur that he introduces queens by rolling the 
queen in honey, then placing her between two combs well 
covered with bees. The colony must be queenless from one 
to nine days. Of 80 laying queens thus introduced, only 
three were refused. Virgins are introduced in the same 
way, only the colony must be queenless at least two days. 
Of 68 virgins thus introduced, 55 were accepted. This 
method of introduction was much in vogue years ago, but 
was not always considered successful. 


Cold With and Without Wind.—In Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture the point is emphasized that 10 degrees above zero 
may be worse than 20 degrees below without wind. Dr. 
Miller thinks Marengo, with its all-day-long prairie winds, 
is a worse place for wintering than many places away 
North. Editor Root says: 


‘*If this is true, it behooves us to put up windbreaks in 
the shape of high board fences or evergreen trees. It will 
be remembered that the winter losses out-doors at Medina 
have been very low—scarcely ever exceeding 5 percent, and 
usually about 2 percent. Our apiary is shielded on the 
north and west sides by a solid phalanx of evergreen trees 
from 20 to 30 feet high; and on the east and south by brick 
buildings and lumber-piles. The result is, that on the days 
of our highest winds there is comparative quiet in the api- 
ary. True it is, there is a great roarof the wind from with- 
out, but there are only slight air currents within. A wind- 
break of evergreens does not cost much, and is perpetual 
after it is once put down. One consisting of a barn and 
out-buildings, with an occasional stretch of a board fence 
on the north and west sides, would be equally effective; 
and I am satisfied that the slight expense of maintaining 
the fence or trees would be made up in a few years’ time, 
ten times over, in the saving of many colonies of bees, and 
preventing others from getting so weak that they are prac- 
tically useless for honey-production.”’ 


Cameras for Taking Half-Tone Pictures.—At first 
blush, that hardly seems to be a subject germane to bee- 
keeping, but really it has come to be decidedly so. Pictures 
add no little to the pleasure of reading bee-papers, and 
sometimes a glance at an illustration gives one a better 
idea of some implement than a whole column of reading- 
matter. A late number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review gave 
rather a discouraging view to those who had kodaks, which 
are so common, saying their pictures are passably sharp, 
but that is all, and to get really fine work one must have an 
adjustable focus. The following from Editor Root, of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, is reassuring to the kodak fiend: 


‘*Bro. Hutchinson seems to have gotten a wrong im- 
pression of a kodak. Only a few of the cameras bearing 
that name are of the fixt focus type; but their pictures are 
very sharp—much better than ‘passably sharp.’ But 
those of the adjustable-focus type of the same grade, and 
with the same stop, give no better results. There are high- 
grade kodaks of both kinds, and either gives the same 
sharpness of detail. Why, the smallest pocket size of fixt 
focus with a picture 1%x2 will make a picture so sharp that 
it can be enlarged to 10x12 inches. The sharpness of detail 
is dependent, not upon the fixt or adjustable focus, but 
upon the price paid. All instruments bearing the name 
‘ Kodak’ are of the highest grade.”’ 
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NotrE—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








Improvement in Bees is discust in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review by L. A. Aspinwall, in a way that shows familiarity 
with the subject. For six years he has been laboring for 
improvement, and hardly realized what improvement he 
had made until an absgonding swarm of Italians came to 
him and gave him a cliance for comparison. He supersedes 
the queens of all vindictive colonies; of those that build 
much brace-comb; also queens that are unprolific. Selec- 
tions are made from the best honey-gathering colonies ; 
and size, not only of workers, but also of drones and queens 
is by no means neglected. In working for size, the drones, 
rather than the workers, are considered; and from one 
queen which produces extra-large drones he has taken 
daughters to re-queen nearly a fourth of hisapiary. This 
gives a better chance for the fertilization of young queens. 





Sweet Clover for Forage and Honey.—Prof. Thos. 
Shaw, orfe of the leading writers and experts on agricul- 
tural topics, both in Canada and the United States, has re- 
cently written a new book on ‘‘ Forage Crops Other than 
Grass,’’ in which he has this to say about sweet clover: 

Sweet clover (Welilotus alba) is so named, doubtless, 
from the fragrance of the odor which characterizes it. It 
is also frequently called Bokhara clover. The two species, 
Melilotus alba and yellow sweet clover (M/elilotus officinalis) 





| 


are closely allied, but the blossom of the former is light- 
colored, while that of the latter is yellow. 

Sweet clover is a strong, vigorous-growing biennija). 
It is brancht and upright in its habit of growth. It is one 
of the most hardy plants of the clover family. When once 
firmly rooted it has great power to withstand drouth anq 
heat, and it can also endure low temperature. Being a 
ravenous feeder it is able to maintain itself in soils too poor 
to sustain other species of the clover family.. The writer 
has succeeded in growing sweet clover on a vacant lot in St. 
Paul, from which several feet of the surface soil has been 
removed, insomuch that only sand and gravel remained, 
Moverover, it is a legume, and one which has much power 
to renovate soils. A plant, therefore, which is possest of 
such powers should not be lookt upon as worthless. That 
it is so is the popular idea. It has even been lookt upon as 
a weed, and some countries and States have included sweet 
clover in the list of proscribed noxious weeds. 


But sweet clover has been grown to some extent to pro- 
vide hay for live stock in the cured form, and also to pro- 
vide pasture. Andit has been grown to furnish food for 
bees when it isin bloom. It has been grown for all these 
uses in the South, more particularlyin the States of the 
lower Mississippi basin. For providing hay it is not very 
suitable, for the reasons, first, that it is woody and coarse 
in character; second, that itis difficult to cure; and, third, 
that it is not much relisht by live stock. They do not care 
to eat it when they can get a sufficiency of other food, as 
corn, sorghum, or other clovers. As a food for bees it is 
excellent ; and if a part of the plot or fieldis cut before 
coming into bloom, the season of bloom will be much pro- 
longed. Itisalso sown along the sloping embankments 
and the sides of railway cuttings. The object sought is to 
prevent these from washing, andit has proved highly ser- 
viceable for the purpose. 

Sweet clover has not been much grown for pasture, but 
for such a use it may yet prove to be of value. When sheep 
have access to a variety of grasses they will probably pass 
sweet clover by, even when it is young and tender. But if 
confined to such a pasture when it first begins to grow, 
they would soon begin to crop it down. ‘To force animals 
thus to eat food under constraint is not good for them ; but 
thus it is that in some instances sheep hdve to be confined 
on rape, and forced to eat it thru sheer hunger. In a short 
time they become very fond of the rape. So likewise they 
may be taught to eat sweet clover. Of course, where other 
and better kinds of clover will grow, it would not be wise to 
trouble with sweet clover. But in the semi-arid belt east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in the poor sandy,soils of the 
South, it may yet be found that an important mission 
awaits this plant; first, in growing acrop that will reno- 
vate the soil when plowed under, and increase its power to 
hold moisture ; second, in furnishing food for bees; and, 
third, in providing pasture. Hay should be sought from 
it the first year rather than the second. 

Sweet clover can be sown only in the spring or summer 
in very cold latitudes; but in those that are mild it can be 
sown in the autumn or spring, preferably the former. 
Usually not less than 15 pounds of the seed is sown to the 
acre. In the South it is frequently sown on the surface of 
stubble land after the crop has been harvested; and when 
thus sown itis simply covered by the harrow. If sweet 
clover is kept from blossoming the land will soon be freed 
from it when it is so desired. 


We are glad to be able to present the foregoing con- 
cerning the varied values of sweet clover from so high an 
authority as Prof. Shaw. It will pay to show it to those 
who are foolishly against sweet clover. 





Fool Stories About Bees and Honey.—Some time ago 
one of our subscribers sent us the following clipping from 
the Minneapolis Journal, desiring our opinion concerning tt: 


CORRUPTING THE BEES—TAUGHT TO SWINDLE. 


ONCE HAVING MADE GILUCOSE HONEY, THEY ARE TOO LAZY 
TO HUNT FLOWERS. 


According to information which has reacht State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Bowler, the dear little busy bees, 
belonging to some of the bee-sharps of the country, have 
been made the unwitting means of perpetrating a horrible 
fraud upon honey-lovers. Of late years it appears that 
economical bee-keepers have discovered a way to keep the 
bees from taking their annual winter vacation. The bees 
are provided with warm rooms in, which maple syrup,ane 
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-ane-sugar are spread out over unleavened corn-bread. The 
parte bees feed upon this saccharine combination and 
pete to produce glucose honey, tho put up in regular 
he The deception is complete, but the honey is about 
se ealike the real article made from flowers as a wholly arti- 
feial imitation. Honey produced in this way is very cheap 
as to cost of production, when it is considered that the bees 
would otherwise be idle. The price of honey is also higher 
,e winter than at other times. ‘ 

Major Bowler said yesterday that he had decided that 
such honey was adulterated honey. He says, however, that 
he will not prosecute the bees, considering them as innocent 
accomplices in a fraud which must be charged to their 
a will not be any difficulty in making prosecutions 
so faras the law is concerned, for it defines pure honey to 
be made by bees from plants. 

The bees consider this manner of making honey such a 
snap that once they have been thoroly initiated they are of 
no more use for honest toilin the fields. Their extractors 
jose their cunning, and, remembering the luxurious afflu- 
ence of winter, they refuse to buzz over the countryside 
and take infinite pains to get a drop of honey. 


in tl 


The above is a fair sample of what may be evolved out 
of the brain of a wild-eyed reporter who is hard up for 
something to fillspace. And there will be plenty of people 
to believe that a colony of bees can be got to spend the 
whole winter making glucose honey out of maple and cane 
sugar, and that fortunes can be madethereby. What next 
will be started, and to what extent a strain may be put upon 
the gullibility of the public, itis hard to conjecture. Per- 
haps something like the following imaginative tale may be 
expected to go the rounds: 


A NOVEL INDUSTRY. 


THE BEES’ OCCUPATION AT AN END—A NEW FORCE IN 
NATURE. 


In the parish of Alfalita, on the boundary line between 
Georgia and Mississippi, just north of the lovely lake of 
Atchaminoka, is an exquisite little valley, so hemmed in on 
all sides by gently sloping hills that no hint of its existence 
is seen tillone comes suddenly uponit. In the center of 
this beautiful valley rises an imposing structure, or rather 
a series of imposing structures, with a grand central tower. 
What transpires within these walls has been for genera- 
tions a profound mystery. 

From time to time great hogsheads have been brought 
in the dead of night on the little spur of railroad that shoots 
ut from the Great Southern and Inland railroad system, 
and from time to time also such hogsheads have been seen 
loading upon the cars run alongside one of the outside 
walls, but well-armed guards have carefully prevented too 
lose scrutiny of the incoming or outgoing vessels. The 
employees, whatever may have been their occupation, were 

ever seen outside the walls. At intervals some negro was 
known to go inside, but what became of him afterwards, 
hether buried inside at the end of his days, or spirited to 
ome other region, was never known. 

_ Ambitious reporters had tried, but tried in vain, to ob- 
ainentrance. At length one of our most skillful investi- 
pators, thanks to features not altogether unlike those of an 
Airican, and toa proper application of burnt cork, made 
uccessful application for employment. How he safely es- 
aped, if safely it could be called, and how he managed to 
yet entire information as to all points, does not come with- 
nthe scope of the chronicles. The facts, in as few words 
S possible, are sufficient. 
The contents of the hogsheads that make their noctur- 
*ntry are nothing more nor less than the crude sap of 
pear-cane gathered from thousands of acres of growing 
ane, Pneumatic pumps at various points in the outer cir- 
mit of buildings send a constant stream of the raw sap 

rey the central building. In the very midst of this, to 
ape heon but a select few of the most trusted employees 
rena stands a creation unlike anything to be seen 
ote ss - the whole wide world. And yet it is very like 
i “sd e seen in any bee-hive, for it is simply an im- 

ertengy, apparently endowed with every attribute of life. 

tion 8S are constantly in motion with a gentle fanning 
ited eb intervals one after another of its six feet are 

ge set down again, and the head sways alternately 
 s one to another, as if investigating its surround- 

S40 color, form, proportion, there is really nothing to 

mone of a thousand of, the busy denizens 
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of the hive, the only point of difference being its size. One 
of its dimensions being given, it is easy for one familiar 
with the form of a bee to estimate the others. From the 
extreme limit of its antennz to the tip of its tail is 117 feet! 

Not less remarkable, indeed much more remarkable, is 
the inner construction. All that is found inside a honey- 
bee is here found, only on a colossal scale. The various 
streams of the cane sap converge into one huge stream 
which enters the mouth of the bee, or rather enters a large 
aperture in its tongue, and out of another aperture nearer 
the base of the tongue emerges the stream after having 
ramified thru all the minute vesselsof the great body. The 
difference is that what made its entrance as crude sap 
makes its exit as an excellent quality of the finest liquid 
honey. One would naturally suppose that some cunningly 
devised chemicals had produced the remarkable change. 
Nothing of the kind. The entire establishment is innocent 
of drugs of all kinds. 

A force in Nature is at work that has elsewhere escaped 
observation. It is well known to scientists that a chemical 
change may take place in some cases because of the pres- 
ence of another material, this latter material remaining 
itself unchanged. In the present case there seems to be a 
change made notin any chemical way, but by some occult 
power by which the form of the huge bee so affects the life- 
less liquid that the entering sap emerges as nectar fit for 
the gods. 

In vain may scientists say no such force is impossible ; 
there is the crude sap, there is the verisimilitude of a gigan- 
tic bee, and there is the honey. Facts are stubborn things. 

In the light of what is here divulged, it need no longer 
be a matter of wonder why liquid honey, or that which in 
trade circles is called the extract of honey, is always sold at 
a lower price than the genuine article made by the bees and 
stored in honeycombs. 


And so we might go on “spinning yarns ’’ about some- 
thing that doesn’t exist, similar to those ground out by the 
average newspaper reporter. No doubt if the foregoing 
piece of apiarian fiction appeared in the Chicago Record ihe 
majority of its readers would not only half believe it, but 
would soon tell it as a fact, and it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to convince many of them that it was all a rattle-brain 
story. 

But such are newspaper lifeand stories, and all bee- 
keepers can do is to keep on trying to spread and uphold 
the truth regardless of what others do or say. 





Tin and Wood Packages for Honey were discust in a 
lively manner at the Wisconsin convention, the discussion 
following our paper on ‘‘Honey—-From the Hive to the 
Table,’’ which will appear in these columns later. The 
points in the discussion are well summed up by W. Z. 
Hutchinson, in the Country Gentleman, as follows: 


‘‘ For retailing honey, selling it to grocers, the jacketed 
tin cans, two in a case, each can holding 60 pounds, possess 
decided advantages. They seldom leak, unless carelessly 
punctured by a nail when nailing on the jacket. If acan 
does leak, or meet with an accident, the loss is slight com- 
pared to what occurs when a barrel ‘loses its head.’ There 
is no loss from ‘soakage,’ as is sometimes the case with 
wooden packages. Honey in a can is easily liquefied. The 
greatest objection to tin cans is their cost. A barrel hold- 
ing 350 pounds of honey can be bought for 80 cents. The 
same amount of honey put in tincans would call for an ex- 
penditure of about $2.25 for packages. In shipping a large 
crop, this is a big item. 

‘“*Barrels are moreeasily handled, as they can be rolled, 
while cans must be lifted and carried, or else shoved. Manu- 
facturers, and others using honey in large quantities, 
usually prefer it in barrels, as they have arrangements for 
handling it to advantage in such packages, and they wish 
to avoid the expense of tin packages. Care is needed in 
securing the right kind of barrels—that they are made by a 
man who understands his business. When it was proposed 
to wax the barrels, the reply was: ‘Wax your cooper in- 
stead of the barrels.’ However, the waxing of barrels, or 
rather the coating of them on the inside with paraffin, is 
worthy of consideration, if, as some asserted, a barrel will 
absorb from five to ten pounds of honey, which must be lost 
by the producer. A barrel can be coated on the inside with 
paraffin at acost of 10 cents—much less if there is any 
way of heating the barrel.’’ 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The ppaone may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by majl.—Ep1rTor.| 








Wiring Brood-Frames—Sweet Clover. 


I have just bought the dovetailed hive with foundation 
starters one inch wide in the brood-frames, the frames 
being pierced ready for wire, but no wire in them. 

1. Will it be necessary for me to wire these frames be- 
fore putting bees in the hives ? 

2. What is the color of the bloom, and what is the shape 
of the stalk of the sweet clover ? 

3. Does the sweet clover grow and produce honey on 


r 


the east slope of the Blue Ridge mountains ? VA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you use full sheets of foundation, un- 
less the foundation be unnecessarily heavy it will be likely 
to stretch and sag if you have no wires. 

2. There are two kinds, one with white and the other 
with yellow blossoms. The stalk is round. 

3. Ihave no positive knowledge as to that particular 
spot; but I doubt that there’s a place in the State of Vir- 
ginia where sweet clover will fail to grow and yield honey. 


Wooden Sticks Instead of Wiring Foundation. 





The more I manipulate frames, the more I realize the 
importance of having the comb come to the bottom of the 
frame. 

1. Do you put all of the five foundation-sticks on one 
side of the sheet of foundation, or alternate them on both 
sides ? 

2. What detrimental results may I expect if sticks 1-12 
or 1-10 inch square are used, in place of 1-16 inch, as you 
say yours are? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Allon one side. Much easier done, and 
just as good. 

2. It would probably make no great difference. The 
only thing would be just so much unnecessary wood, and a 
little more perceptible ridge over the sticks when brood was 
sealed. It would probably be easier to make the larger 
sticks if you make them by hand. Manufacturers who have 
slicing machines with which they slice separators can slice 
the sticks quite cheaply. 


_—— 
—_- 


Prevention of Swarming. 





The bee-fever again demonstrated its supremacy over 
environments, when in my case, June 10, 1899, I bought a 
strong colony of Italian bees and placed them in an attic 
room of a house in the middle of a busy city, with electric 
cars passing every 15 minutes during the day. 

I placed the hive beneath a sky-light partly open. The 
room is plastered and that with ventilation from a Small 
end window prevents undue heat. 

This colony was ruined in moving—smothered, queen 
lost, and all but about a pint of bees which I carefully nurst 
ard furnisht with a new queen. 

During this time I consulted my A BC of Bee-Culture 
with great assiduity, and thereby saved the colony from 
being robbed out by another, which I bought meanwhile. 

Colony No.2, by the way, must have contracted the 
swarming-fever prior to my taking them, for no sooner had 
I gotten them home than they swarmed (June 24) in my ab- 
sence. Of course, this swarming of bees ina city is very 
embarrassing to the owner, to say the least, not to mention 
the opinions of neighbors; so, since then, my main object 


——— 
covering some means of checking swarming, and to 
ting of the most honey (increase not desired.) 

I subscribed for the American Bee Journal thry 
guidance I have so far safely wintered the two colon 
tho I had to feed sugar last fall. 

At present the bees are quiet and healthy in the atti, 
room, from which light is excluded by curtains. 

I should have stated before that the hives are the &. 
frame Langstroth. After conning the Bee Journal qjjj. 
gently, I had about decided to try the Danzenbaker 10-frame 
hive, putting two bodies together and extract the honey. 
give plenty of ventilation below, with the entrances at eagy, 
hive-body, ard kill the old queen before time for swarming 
according to the discussion on that point as given in th. 
Bee Journal of Jan. 25. This was seemingly contradicteg 
in the edition of Feb. 8, which says, ‘‘ Probably no sure; 
plan for causing swarming could be adopted.”’ 

If I use two hive-bodies and two entrances, do I need a 
separator or excluder between ? and what plan better thay 
the one contemplated would you advise for the coming 
season ? MASSACHUSETTS, 
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ANSWER.—If you kill the old queen just before swarm. 
ing season, you may be pretty sure of swarming, no matter 
how much room or ventilation, unless you kill all queen. 
cells but one nine days after swarming, in which case you 
would not be likely to have swarming. Or, listen for piping 
each evening after the eighth day, and when you hear 
piping destroy a// cells. 

Whether you use excluder between stories depends, (It 
may be mentioned in passing that in any case a large en- 
trance to each story will do no little to keep down swarm. 
ing.) You may allow the queen full range of the two 
stories, better still three stories if the colony is strong, and 
there will likely be no swarming. You may confine the 
queen to the lower story with an excluder, doing this just 
before the swarming season, leaving all the brood in the 
two upper stories and empty combs with the queen below, 
and you are pretty safe from swarming. 





Treatment of a Laying-Worker Colony and a Colony 
with Drone-Laying Queen. 


I think I know what you would do with a colony of bees 
having a laying worker, but if you had one colony witha 
laying worker and another with a drone-laying queen, | 
would like to know whether there would be any difference 
in your treatment of the two colonies. This is a point 
never toucht upon in any bee-literature that I remember 
reading, hence the question. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Your evident belief that there is a difference 
as to treatment is correct. If the colony with the drone 
laying queen has been in that condition a long time and i 
weak, then there should be no difference; break up. A co: 
ony with laying workers is generally rather weak, if not 
very weak, and what bees there are have past their prime; 
whereas the presence of a drone-laying queen may be dis 
covered while the colony is still strong with a fair quota « 
young bees. In such case, kill the drone-layer and give at 
other queen. Such a colony, you no doubt know, will accept 
a queen more readily than a colony with laying workers. 





>. 


Sulphuring Mothy Brood-Frames. 


How much sulphur should I burn in a house © feet 
square and the same height, to kill moths in brood-frames 
What is the proper way to burn it to get the best results: 

NEw JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—To kill worms in comb honey, when as Je 
they are tiny things, is quite a different matter from killing 
worms of full size in brood-combs. My experience has _ 
that the latter is a very difficult matter, and I don ay 
how much sulphur would make it a success. | pee 
about two pounds as a starter, closing up everything 
tight as possible, and leaving it closed for 24 cer - 
starting the fire. If that should not prove suc essfu a 
might try a stiffer dose. Take a dish of almost 4”) ia the 
and put ashes init. In this set another dish to sorte the 
sulphur, and lay a hot iron or live coals on it. Un — 
number of combs is considerable, it may be well to ge 
them by hand and pick out the biggest worms 
wouldn’t fool with sulphur in cold weather ; put the com 
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in the study of bee-literature has been with the view to dis- 






where they’ll freeze, and that will end the worms. 
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Wintering Well—Good Prospects. 
Bees are wintering well, and the 
prospects are good for a honey-year. 
H. W. McComss. 
Washington Co., Iowa, March 7. 





Management Important. 


My bees seem to have wintered all 
right. I have 250 colonies; have been 
in the business 22 years, and have 
never yet had a complete failure. I be- 
lieve that is doing pretty well in a lo- 
cality where one has todepend entirely 
upon white clover, Spanish-needle and 
smartweed for acrop. Another disad- 
vantage is that the land, asa rule, is 
all well cultivated, kept rather clean of 
weeds, and the wet placestiled. My 
experience is, however, that success 
depends a great deal upon manage- 
ment. Emit J. BAXTER. 

Hancock Co., Ill., March 7. 





Bees Gathering Pollen. 

We are having fine spring weather, 
and bees are busy bringing pollen, but 
I think hardly any honey. Wintering 
bees is no problem here, but how to 
make them fill their surplus apartment 
is sometimes a puzzle that’s hard to 
solve. Last year they wouldn’t work 
in the surplus arrangement at all, and 


“we couldn’t make them, asthe white 


clover from which we get our surplus 
was a total failure—something that 
doesn’t happen every day. The first 
thing bees find in spring is pollen from 
cedar, then follow in order as named: 
Willow, dandelion, maple, fruit-bloom, 
huckleberries, blackberries, salalber- 
ries, greasewood, white clover, night- 
shade, fireweed, etc. I seeded a patch 
to sweet clover last summer, and it 
came out about 3 feet; this year it 
ought to grow much taller, but, will 
it have honey, is the question. 
AND. OLSON. 
Jefferson Co., Wash., Feb. 26. 


Eucalyptus for Honey. 


On page 89, Dr. J. McLean speaks of 
the eucalyptus tree as being very good 
for honey, and as they do well here I 
would like the names of the best varie- 
ties for honey. I also would like to 
know about the time of blooming. 

Gro. B. MACLEOD. 

Ventura Co., Calif., Feb. 20. 


[We referred the foregoing to Dr. 
McLean, who has kindly replied as fol- 
lows :—EDITOR. | 


I would say that the best varieties of 
eucalyptus to plant in California for 
Mr. Macleod’s purpose, are those 
known as Eucalyptus Globulous and 
Eucalyptus Amygdalina; both thrive 
amazingly in that State when properly 
planted and cared for during the first 
three years of their growth. The globu- 
lous has much more rapid growth, and 
if planted within a reasonable distance 
from the sea coast (the nearer the bet- 
ter) will grow at the rate of eight or 
ten feet per annum. 

In order to form a nice little grove 
they should be planted in clumps of 
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Extra Wide 
Phaeton—Side latops,ce 


aie 
with shafts, @67, Dealert will ms ou 805 fees 
a WE SELL... 


VEHIGLES swo HARNESS 


At Less Than 
Wholesale Prices. 
No matter where you have bought in the 
| my we can save you money. The mat- 
is entirely in your hands, as we ship 
all coods anywhere subjec' 
spection and ——. If goods are not 
exactly as described and entirely satisfac- 
tory you return them atour expense. We 
manufacture @ full line of Buggies, 
Carriages, Surreys, Tra: Fheet 
Road, Driving and 8 
meords, ete. All kinds - plo nas } 
double harness. Don’t buy until you 
send for a free copy of our i)lustrated 
@ ogue. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness a 
Box 58 ore 
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don’t want your mon: oe we 
can’t satisfy you with 


NONE BETTER 


INCUBATOR. 
is the sim 


incubator made. Only best ot - used. Don’t 
buy until you have examined our og t for Ze. stamp. 
Hawkeye Incubator Go., Box A, Newton, la. 


SS achaacinclarladial 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


S&@ Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@B 
Pouper’s Honery-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. eed 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


ANNUALS 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
for ww Sagtee hens is 


THE BEST EGG FOOD Green Or tone. 


Nothing equals MANN'S NEW BONE C CUTTERS for pre- 
paring bone. Cut fast, fine an asy. Mann's Clover 
Cutter cuts clo 3 the best my fastest. Swinging Feed 
Hint Granite stal Grit, Box Illustrated catalogue 

F. We NN CO., Box 77.Milford, Mass. 
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SAVE YOUR BACK 


Save Time and Labor and Get Better 
Results by Using Matthews 


Leal UNIVERSA 
£4 





HAND SEEDERS 
and CULTIVATORS 


Suitable _ every 


crete TH) 


STANDARDS * 
AMERICA. 


or 





All styles. Only combination 1 aad wheshoultiveser 
and drill made. E veryway adjustable. All our tools 
have tough oak tent handles and are mate of best material 
throughout. Popular prices to early purchasers. Send for our 


idee tools, AMES PLOW CO., Boston and New York. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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No 707—Extension Top Surrey, with double fend- 


f 

‘ 

. ers, Complete with side curtains, aprons, lamps and 
pole or shafts. Price, $80. As good as se!ls for $40 more, 
{ 

{ 








‘Your Whole Family 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, sty 
lish, easy riding and durable. Selling on our plan you can 
examine it thoroughly before you are requi: to b ‘ 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell all goods direct from our 
factory to the purchaser at whole- 
sale prices. 
manutacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
the consumer exclusively. We 
havepursued this plan successful! 

for years. You assume no ris 

as weship our goods anywhere tor exami- 
nation and guarantee safe arrival. Largest P 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Catalogue free, €83, with nickel trimmings. Price 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. straro, 2" As good as sells for 90, 


Would Be Satisfied 


uy it. 


We are the largest 





No. 180—Double Buggy Har- 


complete with collars and hitch 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville, Ky, 





A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
ractical and scientific standpoints. It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
South. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who expects to 
in his business should read this paper. Subscription 
FARMER’S HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 
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mix “brains with muscle’ 
year. Sample copy free. Address, 


rice, $1.00 per 
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GIVE THEM A 


“ *hi F 4 > ircum- 
Don’t expect eggs to hatch or chicks to grow under poor circ 
stances, ive ’em @ chance, Have everything exactly right. 
They get the best possible chance in the 


RELIABL 


“ee because : ly heat, moisture and ventilationexactly asrequir 
ae eae ieroun’ healthy’ chicks, and keep pushing them until ready 1 rt 
perch, Absolutely self-regulating. RELIABLE PLIANT LEG BANDS. Eastoss oe. 
lied and most durable bands made. Can’t come off. Price, 12 for 20 cts., 50 for! 
. cts., 100 for 80 cts., 500 for 83,75 , 1,000 for 1.00, Postage or express free. RE- 
LIABLE EXHIBITION coor 
bation tomarket. Admittedly the most practical poultry book ever printed, It tells all 
about the best incubators, brooders and poultry supplies, Sent free for 10c postage. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B-~2 Quiacy, Ml. 


20TH CENTU 


INCUBA TOR mach ines , that 


hey 





save time and worry, bestappearance, easy to keepclean, 
BOOK covers the poultry question from A to Z, from incu- 











from a tray full o! 
~ Thats what the 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


s designed to produce, and it 
fous it with great regularity. 
Hundredsin use. Automatic 
thronghwt. Let us quote 
voua price laid downat vour ¥ 

stat on. * Our catalogue is chock full of practical Poultry ‘7. 


information. It is free— ot sold 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, Clay Center, Nebr 
45D13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Our handsome Garden Annual ani 
Seed re ape or for a 2c stamp, 
Catalogue anda packet of the IMPERIAL 


GERMAN PANSY. Ifyou will send us the 


names of 6 heighbors who buy seed by 


mail, will send the Pa Ss 
FR EE for your trouble, By 
COLE’S SEED STORE, PELLA, IA. 


7D4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The State of Michigan which in 
years past has contributed so much mate- 
rial towards the building and furnishing of 
our homes, is coming to the front very 
rapidly as the choicest and surest seed sup- 
ply of the country. Fruit, celery and pota- 
toes have been their staples, but one enter- 
prising man, Harry N. Hammond, of Fi- 
field, is making a great reputation by the 
most excellent quality of his field, garden 
and flower seeds. Mr. Hammond will be 
remembered by the stir he created last year 
with his Admiral Dewey Potato. Its suc- 
cess was so instant that it is probably the 
most popular potato to-day with those who 
always geta ‘little better’? than market 
prices for their produce because it grades 
above the average. This season Mr. Ham- 
mond is scoring another success with his 
Thorobred White Dent Corn. His new Czar 
of Russia Oats also is destined to be gener- 
ally popular. Write Mr. Hammond to-day 
for a copy of his free catalog which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and describes the above 
and hundreds of other equally notable bar- 
gains and prize offers. Please mention the 


THE MOST LIVE 
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American Bee Journal when writing. ¢—— 








The Midland Farmer 


(SEMI-MONTHLY). 


The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, and alist of your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. (It you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


p. THE WHEEL OF TIME 


, = ior Ali time is the 


Metal Wheel. 


9 We make them in all sizes and vari- 
—= eties, 10 FITANY AXLE. Any 
FF heicht. any width of tire desired 
Our wheels are either direct or 
SMES starcer spoke. Can FIT YOUR 
os WAGON pertectly witbou change. 
2NO BREAKING DOWN, 


\ 
\ 



















No d-vinz out, No resettingtires. Cheap 
because they endure. Send for cata 
jo-ve and prices, Free upon request, 


Sy Electric Wheel Co. 
— Box 16 Quincy, Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


























IF YOUR CHICKEN NETTING 


don’t suit,try Page Poultry Fence. It’s heavier. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €O., ADRIAN, MICH, 





March 15, 1999, 
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sayabout four, placed about three feet 
apart from each other in Semi-circular 
form, each clump being about 18 feet 
apart. The planting must be de 
mined by the nature of the gojj - 
hard and stony, holes must be dug for 
each plant, or for the clump, to a depth 
of say 18 inches; the plants carefully 
let down to the first leaf-shoots, ang 
then tenderly filled around with melloy 
soil, leaving a basin around each about 
six inches deep for the first year, to re- 
ceive the early rainwater. The secona 
year gently rake in the loose soi] and 
leaves, etc. If the soil be soft and free 
for the plow, a subsoil plow may be 
run the fulllength of intended grove 
or fringe, making two close furrows, 
into which plant and fill around with 
mellow soil as in the dug holes. 

Much hardier plants than the two 
named must be used in and around 
Chicago, which I will be pleased to 
name for the guidance of any bona-fide 
enquirer. Dr. J. McLean. 


LATER.—It has just occurred to me 
that I omitted to state in my letter in 
reply to Mr. Macleod, regarding the 
time that the eucalyptus named by me 
blooms. They commence to bloom 
about the middle of February, and con- 
tinue for about three months. Sun- 
flowers may be planted between the 
clumps in a grove, for the bees to work 
on at any time, said flowers therein 
planted become changed to somewhat 
resemble the eucalypti odor and medici- 
nal quality. J. M. 
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Bees Getting Along Nicely. 


My bees are getttng along nicely in 
the cellar, by what I can read. I 
bought two fine colonies last spring, 
and put five in the cellar. Last year 
was nota very good one for the bee- 
keeper, but this year may be pretty 
good. There is nothing like keeping 
up one’s courage. You know an Irish- 
man always “ tries again.”’ 

WESLEY HUNTER. 

Ontario, Canada, March 5. 





Fine Rain, but Too Late. 


We have just had a fine rain amount- 
ing toan inch, which will materially 
help growing grain, but the bee-inter- 
ests seem to be almost beyond help so 
far as getting much profit out of the 
business this year. The warm, dry 
weather of January and February 
brought the sage forward prematurely, 
and I think destroyed the hope of get- 
ting much nectar from those splendid 
honey-producing plants. With ou 
average amount of rainfall this month, 
and some in April, most bees will prob- 
ably pull thru in fair condition, but as 
for there being much honey to spare 
from this part of the State this year, 
I for one do not believe it. 

ALBERT ROZELL. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March 6. 





No. 3.—Medical Animals. 


Dick’s dead. Yes, gone to Rooster 
land! His large family cackeled 1s 
praises, sung of his prowess and brave 
deeds on various barnyard battle-nelie 
of how he overcame the Shanghig® 
Philistine, and of his many other Vir 





tues ; but for all that he was morta’, 
and made room for a younger andres 
— 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable 
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‘er chanticleer. He rests in piece-es. 
You would naturally Suppose that 
aonkey’s could have nothing to trouble 
hom but brutal men and thoughtless 
boys, but they really get sick every 
now and then, generally as the result 
of bad treatment and starvation ; and 
fnally die like other living beasties. 
Their createst trouble is an inflamma- 
tion of the stomach, which bloats and 
<wells until death comes to their relief. 
But whenever they can find a patch of 
big bull-thistles there is their panacea. 
They'll eat and eat of its prickly 
jeaves, and lie down in the hot sun, 
and shortly they are well. 

But what a miserable life is theirs! 
A 250-pound brute straddles the poor 
little burro, armed with a big club to 
beat it, and expects to climb the 
side of a steep hill with him! As well 
expect a child to carry a big sack of 
corn! Such inhumanity has made my 
blood boil more than once, and I have 
iften wisht that patient Jennie would 
spill its burly tormentor down the 
precipice, irrespective of consequences. 

The patient ox, too, is not proof 
against sickness. Men have trouble 
enough with one stomach, but old 
Jerry has three of them—no wonder he 
feels out of sorts at times. But he 
knows just how to cure himself if 
turned loose to find his medicine. He 
waddles along with his nose nearly to 
the ground, hollow-eyed and heated 
horns, now and then so weak he braces 
his legs so he canstandup. He makes 
a bee-line for the clump of poke-berries 
yonder in the pasture-lot—he’s had it 
in mind a long time, and he is no 
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I sold 56,000 lbs. of this seed in 1899. M 
customers report yields of 450 to 1, 
bushels of onions per acre from this 
seed. Some of them intimate that this 
seed is worth #5 te $10 perl b. more 


than the California grown seed sold by 
anybody. 1 guarantee this seed to be 
new and freshly grown. We have seed & 
ofall the seading and standard varie- 
ties. We make special prices.on large 
lots. Onion sets of all varieties. Buy 
direct from the grower. Catalogue— 
extended and illustrated—tree. 


. Harry N. Hammond, Seedsman, 
B Box 2, FIFIELD, MICH. _. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send our Incubutors to any 





responsible person. Noone should buy 
an Incubator and pay for it before giving ita 
trial, It is madeso that nobody can fail 
with it. A child can run it. 10cts. 
worth of oil will make a hatch. It beat all 
others at World’s Fair, Nashville and 
; Omaha Expositions, We are sole manufac- 
‘arers of the celebrated New Premier snd Simplicity In- 
cubators. Catalogue 5 cts, Plans for Poultry Houses, etc., 25c. 


Columbia Incubator Co., § Adams St.,Delaware City, Del. 
‘ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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>the Deming Company, Salem, 
Jhio, make more than a dozen varieties of 
sprayers with brass working parts, patent 
Sutomatic Kerosene Emulsion Sprayers, 
es wonderful Bordeaux Nozzle, Deming 
érmorel Nozzle, ete., ete. 
. _ company has purchast an edition of 
prot, H. E. Weed’s book, ‘Spraying for 
rofit, illustrated and practical; publisht 
Price, “cents. Will be mailed by them for 
~ cents, including a photograph of Century 
Fay a Showing all working parts; and 
th er complete catalog and price-list of 
ys yers. Write for them, and mention the 
merican Bee Journal. please. 
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The Best Paying Crop; 


- $4 
baw gear 4 







ge eee For home trade or shipping is 
=i) es ‘Me Fancy Muskmeions. 4 
5 ° PPS artara VAUGHAN’S MUSK MELON SEEDS have been care. > 


g fully saved by growers who know the Lusiness. They produce > 

/ big crops which sell while 66 39 
others rot on the eS | 1 he PAUL ROSE 
is one of our specialties. Flesh beautiful salmon of exquisite flavor. 

A splendid slipper and a good seller. Per packet 10c, per ounce 25c 
Osage Gem new—we control entire stock, Pkt. 10¢e Oz. .50 


Pau! Rose—18% selection by Mr. Rose, Oz. 25c Ib. $2.50 

Osage—Vaughan's Original Stock..........02. 25e Ib. $2.40 

Ca Rock For” Gem-PBest Colorado..... .0z. 5c Th. $1.00 
RD BS ui Metted Gem-— Oval (Paul Rose Selection), Oz. 20¢ ib $1.25 






e) 


‘ : mete t*This ad. shows only one class of our Gardener's Specialties 
s u M7 * Write for FREF BOOK—all about the ecarden. lawn and farm. 
: ‘ 
(Paul Rose tustimeton Vaughan’s Seed Store, 

oS “2 84-86 Randolph St. CHICAGO. 14 Barclay St., New York. > 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
Spring Wagons, Light and Heavy Harness, Sold Direct 


BUGG ES, to the User by the Maker at Wholesale Prices. 


. ‘tai Perfect in every detail of material, workmanship and finish. Any style 
os) , vehicle sent anywhere for examination before purchase. Wherever you 
SD .. j 8 live you can buy of usand save money. We make all the vehicles we 
i = «=6aadvertise. Large free book tells our plan in detail. Send for it. 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St., Goshen Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Surreys, Stanhopes, Phaetons, Driving Wagons and 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 
eal : 

We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so ‘‘ first come first served.’’ We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. Ii stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 274 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. <A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that atno time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. Or, send 
us $1.50 and we will mail you the American Bee Journal one year 
and aqueen. Or, the queen alone for $1.00. Orders for queens to be 
filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Supplies from Lewis! aitions"cr Scetions "**' 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We manufacture Five different styles of hives, 


The Dovetailed, Wisconsin, Improved Lang. 


Simp., Grim-Langstroth aud Champion Chaff. 


All are Leaders and UP-TO-DATE in every respect. 
Excellent material and finest workmanship. 


LEWIS WHITE POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are acknowledged by all to be perfect and strictly highest grade. 
Not only do we manufacture the finest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, but our Packing-Case insures their 
arrival at your railroad station in perfect condition. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


BRANCHES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


AGENCIES: 

L. C. WOODMAN. .Grand ye Mich. 
FRED FOULG ER & SONS. oakae Ogden, Utah. 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Special Southwestern Agent. 





TheNew RUMEL Y Thresher Thresher 


will save enough extra grain in een to pay the taxes of the ordinary farm. 
It combines the apron and vibrator prin- = 

ciples an: is as far ahead of other thresh- 

ers as they are inadvance of the man with 

a filai:. They thresh fast enough and have 


capacity enough to suit the 
thresherman, and it 


Threshes Cleans 


enouch to suitthe most exact- 
ing farmer. Last indefinitely. 
Send tor free catalogue of Thresh- 
ers, Traction, Portable and Semi-*= 
Portable Engines, Horse Powers, 
Saw Mills, ete. 


M. RUMELY CO,, LA PORTE, IND. 








100 Gards and Gard-Gase 
——fRt.—— 


We have arranged to maila neat vest-pocket 
Aluminum Card-Case with 100 printed Business 
or Visiting Cards—all for sending us ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER to the American Bee 
Journal for a year at$1.00. This is indeed a 
rare offer. You can have anything you wish 
printed on one side of the card. our name 





alone will be engraved dn the Aluminum Case. 
It is something that everybody ought to have. 
Be sure to write very plainly what you want 
printed on the cards, and also the name for the 
case. 

We will mail the cards and case for 50 cents, 
when wanted withont sending anew subscriber, 
or will club them with the Bee Journal for one 
year—all for $1.40. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Great Poultry Operations.—H. 
S. Karsendick, New Orleans, purposes hav- 
ing one of the largest poultry farms in the 
world. Altho now well stockt, he will in- 
stall 55 new Prairie State incubators, capa- 
ble of adding to his big flocks about 15,000 
chicks every third week. In Georgia, State 
Senator White, at Smyrna, has bought 10 
of these incubators, and G. M. Clark & Co., 
at Kensington, 10 of the same capacity. 
These will be among the largest poultry 
operations in this country. All their appar- 
atus, incubators, brooders, etc., were made 
by the Prairie State Incubator 'Co., Homer 
City, Pa. Our readers interested in chick- 
ens should write for their 128-page catalog, 
not forgetting to mention the American 
Bee Journal. 













Strong, | Healthy C Chicks i 


are hatched by our incubators, and more 
of them than hens can hatch. Way rf 
mm Because our regulator never fails to keey 


Mi the ww ust right. Catalogue 
rinted in 5 languagesgives full 
ptions, illustrations and prices, and 

~ much information for poultry raisers. 

72 Sent for 6 centa, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 

Box 178. Des Moines, Ia. 

A A ee ie i i ie i 


SEED bic. FREE 


get new customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1900 
Catalogue, filled with more ins than ever and a 10c Due 
Ill good for 10e worth of Seeds for trial wmbsolutely 
| t Allthe Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plaats, Roses, Farm 
Seeds, Potatoes, etc., at lowest Nine Sen 

Novelties Gena % without names. J y $50; ! FOR 
NAME for each. Many other iti oft g,4 
seng, the money making plant. Over 20 varieties shown in 
cotors. 61100 in po An premiums offered. Don’t give your 
peat until a rs this new catalogue. You'll be surprised 
Send your name on a postal for catalogue to 

tay. “it is FREE to all. Tell your friends to send too. 

@. B. MILLS, Boz 88 Rosehill. Onondaga Co.. N. ¥- 


1Di7t ott mention the Bee Journal. 






















; with our new patent 


eossens Sprayers ‘ 













issimple indeed. Kerosene emulsion 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
ozzles, the ‘‘World’s Best.”’ 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
ogue and form 
ADIALY seerives 
(5 styles); also Sec- 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey-Knives, Hive- 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 
F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co, Ill 
s 
310 First Premiums 
Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 


sprayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel Lomi) 
Western Agents, Henion & Hubbell. 
. 

Bee=Hives, 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 

4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
INCU BATOR, Guaranteed to operate 

49Al7t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





sooner up to them than he begins to 
munch on its leaves; then lies down 
to rest. After awhile he tries it again, 
and the first thing you know he’s ajj 
right, and ready for all the tender 
grass he can get. 

But of all the. “cute” animals 
familiar to us is the festive mule. He 
knows a great deal more than the 
drivers who generally have supervision 
over him. When treated kindly Mr, 
Mule is very tractable and industrious, 
but if abused he tries to “even up” 
scores by a vigorous kick when the 
chance offers. I admire his pluck! 

From one cause or another he, too, 
gets shy on his feed, hangs his head 
down, with ears nearly to the ground, 
just able to wabble to the sunny side of 
the barn. Poor Mule looks very dis. 
consolate—not even a handful of oats 
will prove an allurement. But he 
smells his medicine from afar! Open 
the gate and you’ll see him make a 
straight shoot for a bunch of jimson- 
weed growing in such luxuriance just 
below the pig-pen, down there. What 
a breath that mule must have after his 
feast! But it won’t be three days be- 
fore he will be kicking up his heels like 
a trained ‘‘ foot-baller.”’ 

Because of bad harness, muley often 
has a sore back which he proceeds to 
cure as follows: He hunts up the 
thickest patch of smartweed in the 
slough—near the creek, you know—and 
he’ll roll and roll over those weeds un- 
til he has rubbed on plenty of its juice, 
and the mud that also sticks to him 
acts as a piece of court-plaster to pro- 
tect the sore while it is healing. Isn’t 
that good mule-sense ? 

The most patitetic, because the 
meanest, use that mules and horses 
are finally put to, in some European 
countries—France and Austria in par- 
ticular—is being driven into leech- 
lakes, where the leeches may thrive 
and fatten for market on the poor old 
horses and mules that have so long 





paper 









dy Sorts, Nursery Grown. Millions to 
offer. 6 to 8 in. $1; 12 im. $3; 2 to 8 ft. $10 
per 100 prepaid; 4 to € ft. $20 per 100 “ 
GREAT Ba GAINS to select a. - rest 
and Fruit Trees, Vines, etc. Send fortree 
jeatalogue. LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 


D. HILL, fai, Dundee, Ili. 


5A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


VY STEAM—vwith the 
ax. perfect, self-regulatiag 


EXCELSIOR [NcuBATOA 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
4 


GEO, H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th Mt... Quiney, Il. 


Mention this 












Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus, Catalog 











44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


oe age CATALOG 
REE. Goods are 
the BEST. B 
save you some on freight. ere of us. 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal whee writing, writing. 


HONEY MONEY 


results from the best care ot the 
oy & — results from the use of 
jary SpP »liances. 
THE QOVE-TAILEO HIE 
ere is on is creed 
d with Supe 
staniben section holder, 
ealbopet wood separator 
aad filatcover. W° _—— 
in stock a full li ine OE 
Lies. Can suppl want. Illustrated eatalogve 
INTERSTATE SES Box 10, HUDSON, Wis 


Please mention Bee Journal when 
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; aithfully served their heartless 
sak So it is a pitiful sight to see the 
poor beasts literally covered with the 


jeeches that are sucking the last re- 
maining drops of blood, finally to drop 
exhausted, food for wolves and ravens. 
_ UNCLE FRANK. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well. 

have not done well here the last 
two years. Last year was too dry for 
«hite clover, also for fall bloom, 
which found the bees short of stores 
for winter. I have 70 colonies on the 
summer stands apparently in good 
shape. They will probably require a 
little feeding later = G: Addie 

Marion Co., Ohio, March 5. 


Sees 
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Convention Notices. 





Chicago.—T he Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its regular semi-annual meeting 
‘1 Wellington Hall, 70 N. Clark St ,, Chicago, 
[I., April 6, 1900, afternoon and evening. The 
meeting will be called to order at 1 p-m. Dr. 
¢. C. Miller is expected to be present if his 
health will permit. Mr. E. R. Root has been 
nvited, also Mr. N. E. France, and others. A 


good time may be expected by all. Let every 
one come, especially the ladies. : 
Park Ridge, 111. HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


Utah.—_The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual convention in the 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apr. 
6, 1900, at 10 0’clock a.m. A full program in the 
interest of the industry will be presented, and 
all our bee-keepers can help themselves by aid- 
ing the Association, and in order to create a 
closer bond of union among our bee-keepers. As 
afurther incentive to the success of the bee-in- 


dustry, it is very desirable to have our. bee-keep- 
ers from all parts attend the yee 
. B. Face, Sec. 





























We Wish to Call Your Attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Kalamazoo Carriage and Har- 
ness Company, which appears in this issue of 
our paper. These people are large manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness, and have just re- 
cently adopted the plan of selling their goods 
direct to the consumer. As will be noticed from 
the advertisement, they make the new and en- 
tirely novel offer to sell vehicles or a harness 
at less than wholesale prices. Considering their 
large and completely equipt factories we should 
Say that they were entirely justified in this 
claim, for they certainly have the means at 
hand to make the public this unparalleled offer. 
Onr readers will observe by reading thier adver- 
tisement that these people make a most fair 
business proposition. All goods are shipt sub- 
ect to the approval of the customer, and if not 
found entirely satisfactory and exactly as rep- 
esented, may be returned at company’s ex- 
pense. It will certainly pay our readers to 

rite these people for catalog before buying 
oods of this class. Address them at Kalama- 
00, Mich , box 53, not forgetting tosay you saw 


heir advertisement in the American Bee 
yOurnal, 
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‘5 Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
Summer and winter. We alsocarr 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 


‘ Qu EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Aplarian Supplies 
cheap. for 
' &. T. FLAN. um 


FREE Catal 
ie ogue. AGAN, Belleville, 
mention Bee Journal when writing, 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


ELL ROOT'S GOODS At ROOT’S PRICES. 











hipping-Cases ; g 

bal noel “ases and Danz, Cartons are what 
to display z : : 

nd for Catalog, ind ship your honey in. 


Please €- BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
© mention Bee Journal when writing, 











SUFFERERS 
Rom LUNG °* KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 


addressing DR. IRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


aa W rite at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 
how troubled, post-office address, and: enclose 
return stamp for immediate reply. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


: meee ontrial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat 


HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address. 


The W. T. Faiconer 
Nifg. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


3 Bee-Supplies! 
! 
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Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 


MUTH'’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the cour‘ry. 
Send for Catalog. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Murs & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,.O. 








Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. 8S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Poste. 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, IL 





3A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
>] 
Wholesale 
and Retail 


FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


r 


Beeswax Wanted. 


“> IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


H H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite;Paper— 


‘The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
oo a illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

1 PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcIsco, CAL, 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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CHICAGO, March 8,.—There is a small trade in 
choice to fancy white comb honey at 15c r 

mund, but aside from this there is little doing 
in any other grade, with an uncertain range of 
prices, for those who have it want to sell and 
buyers can get reductions from prices askt. Off 

rades of white, 10@13c; ambers, 8@10c; dark, 

@%. White extracted weak at 8c; ambers, 7@ 
7¥%c; dark, 64@ic. Beeswax steady at 28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6yc in a 
smallway. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WeBeEr, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELES, March 1.—1-pound frames, 12%- 
@15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glass pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per poynd, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, a 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

_The prospect for acrop is very bad. Small 
— the hands of wholesale houses are firmly 

e 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. rices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@1l6c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost un- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


KANSAS City, Mar. 10.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No. 1, 14c; No. l amber, 13%c; No. 2 
amber, 13c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark, 6c. Beeswax, 22@25c’. 

The supply of comb is very light, demand 
good; supply of extracted light, especially 
white, demand fair. Cc. C. CLemons & Co, 


BUFFALO, March 3.—Market nearly bare of 
all grades of honey. Probably no more from 
any source to market, but if so,fancy white 
comb is firm at 15@l6c. Other grades from l4c 
downward, with the poorest at 8@%. Fancy 
pure beeswax continues at 28@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, Feb. 8.—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades. 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@. 
14c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
‘llc, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firmand unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 28.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@2ic. 

Supplies and demand are both at present lim- 
ited, which is to be expected at the close of a 
light crop year. Business doing is mostly of a 
small jobbing character, and at practically the 
same figures as have been current for some time 
past. 


OmaHna, Feb. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PEYCKE Bros. 








—— 


Your HONEY 


nthe We will buy it,no matter 
where you are. Address, 

iving description and price, 

Sat THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield It. 





Wanted to Buy Honey Would like to hear 


from parties hav- 
ing extracted honey to offer, and their price de- 
livered in Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. 
C. H. W. WEBER, Successor to C.F.Muth & Son, 
10A 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 
BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
Catalog and copy of 
+¢ The American Bee-Keeper’’—FREE 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





HHHHHHHHE 











The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





_MAODE * TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS — 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 
Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10: 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improveme nts, and have 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 
1 Tested Queen 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
7 * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Prices; 








iN 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


ie Dadant’s 








Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 





satisfaction. 


> FIRMN 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia], 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








What more can ANESS* do? ITY, 
SS, No SAGGING No 


PATENT "WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 


March 15, 1999, 


Foundation. <* 


We guarantee 


AU 


We sel] 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 











Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 








PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made, 


j- A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Mississippi Valley Democrat 
Journal of Agriculture, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man 


agement. 


tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. 
can afford to do without it. 


Special departments for horses, cat- 


No farmer 


It stands for American farmers and produ 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agricult 
as a business, and at the same time the cham 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 


in politics. 


ubscription, One Dollar a Year. 
a> Write for Sample Copy 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


ure 





THING A BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
can. BEE 


Apiaries—Glen Cove, L. I 


It is free. 
S AND QUEENS IN SEASON. 


I, J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, ¥! 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Our catalog describes several styles Hives, Sections, and in fact EVERY- 
We can please you if anyjone 









Pennell 
peror, Empress, Rough ider. 
ard, w 


STRAWBERRIES— 20, Varieties. 
Senator Dunlap, Twilight, Livingstone, Em- 


. Jd. Bryan, Allstand-| twenty other 
ell-rooted plants. Don’t miss our plant collection | varieties, 


ous. FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, LESLIE, MICH. 


7TA6t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


POTATOES. 


Early Snowball and 
leading 


Catalogue Free. 








SUPPLIES. 











Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full 
Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis: 


“Please Mention the Bee Journal 


the market. 
line of BEE 


when writing 
Advertisers. 


—— 


